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analogy with that "Library of Sacred Literature" which we call
the Holy Bible. These writings, and these alone, contain the
words of eternal life. All others, excellent as they may be on
their own plane, are secondary in both senses of the term.
Either they treat of lower things; or, if they deal with reli-
gion, their light is borrowed from the only source of light.

This conception created a habit of thought which was trans-
mitted, with hardly any attenuation, into the realm of secular
literature.1 The classics of antiquity were revered as a second
revelation. Their rarity, their remoteness, their perfection, set
them apart from all other books. No modern could attain great-
ness, except by recovering some fragment of ancient splendor.
For centuries, our education was founded on that principle.
"The Humanities" had no less definite a basis than "Divinity."
Boileau, who was the literary conscience of classical France,
would have defined culture in very simple and unequivocal
terms: to know the classics of Greece and Rome. There was in
him a strain of modernism, but he did not confess it to himself.
When Perrault, in 1687, suggested that "moderns" could stand
on their own feet and even challenge their masters, Boileau
thundered against the blasphemer.

Our yearning for an authoritative list of World Literature
is the interminable twilight of Boileau's ideal. It haunts us even
today with nostalgic poignancy 5 for it stands so sure in such a
serene light. Yet forces were at work in Boileau's own lifetime,
which were to disrupt his admirably balanced culture. The
enormous growth of literatures in the vernacular could no
longer be ignored. The northern nations, less directly domi-
nated by the spirit of Greece and Rome, asserted themselves.
It was impossible, although such a great critic as Lessing
attempted the task, to confine Shakespeare within the Aris-
totelian tradition* The revival of interest and pride in our own
origins, in the primitive monuments of our national literatures,
broke down the autocracy of Olympus. This revolution in

1 It must be noted that already in Pagan Alexandria, there were authorita-
tive lists of Best Books} or Canons of Classics.